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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commoniy known as the « Declaration of Geneva », men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nation- 
ality or creed: 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


JI. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child that 
is sick must be nursed; the child that is backward must be 
helped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III, — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 
of distress. 

IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 
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Foster Homes for Infants 
and Young Children 


by E. Mildred SELLERY, 


Supervisor of Foster Home Department of the Infants Homes 
of Toronto. 


Value of Foster Home Method of Care 


Early in 1920, after 45 years of caring for both mothers 
and children in a congregate institution, and experiencing 
through those years the difficulties and hazards to young life 
encountered in institutional living, it was decided by our 
Board to try out what was then quite a revolutionary idea 
-— the boarding-out of infants in foster homes. It was 
thought that, by giving the infant individual mothering and 
providing him with a family in which he would be happy he 
would thrive as any other child in the community. Besides 
which, the danger of infection with resultant epidemics, so 
inherent in the institution of that day, causing high morbidity 
and mortality rates, would cease to be a factor of great 
concern to the Board, as well as the health authorities. 

This step was taken with many misgivings. To begin 
with, only the most delicate infants were placed out — first 
one, then another, until finally all the children were placed 
in these family homes. Care was taken in the selection of 
the home for the individual child and he was closely supervised 
throughout the time that he was in the care of the Agency. 

Advantages were immediately apparent, and the experi- 
ment was extended to the placing of the young unmarried 
mother also in foster homes, with or without her child, for a 
temporary period until such time as she could be re-established 
again in the community. Thus the mother was also provided 
with a normal environment prior to confinement, or for a short 
period following, to nurse her baby, or to convalesce, and 
think through her plans for herself and her child, without 
fear of others knowing of her pregnancy and the dangers 
associated with a mixed group. 

Not the least of the advantages of such a system was the 
increased facilities for the care of those in need, with an 
accompanying decrease in costs per capita — the facilities 
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dependent only on the number of foster homes available for 
this work. The infants and young children thrived, morbid- 
ity and mortality decreased to a minimum, and many of 
the unmarried mothers found a real friend and often a 
permanent home with the foster parents. 


Subsidised Foster Homes 


Early in the experiment it was learned that there are 
certain children for whom it was difficult to find suitable 
homes — the physically handicapped child, the retarded 
child, the child with feeding problems, and the child that came 
to the Agency as an emergency placement, due to sudden 
illness of the mother, desertion or neglect. Foster parents 
already known to the Agency and sympathetic toward the 
needs had been chosen for these children ; but with the growth 
of the Agency it was felt that better provision should be made 
for such children on a more businesslike basis, to relieve the 
anxiety of the Agency’s workers when it was necessary to 
secure such placements. 

A search was then made for suitable foster parents, 
willing to do this special work. Their capabilities were 
studied. Some foster parents were more suitable for the 
young and delicate baby; others for the older child; yet 
others, perhaps, gifted with patience in habit training. Some 
were willing to hold themselves ready for emergencies, day 
or night. These homes were equipped by the Agency for 
three or four children and a special fee paid above the regular 
board. The subsidised homes proved a very satisfactory 
arrangement, as the individual care and the “ homey ” family 
atmosphere were retained by keeping the number of children 
to the size of a norma! family group. -The foster parents’ 
work was recognised as an auxiliary service and an important 
part of the Agency’s work. 


Pressures Due to War 


Child-placing agencies have had to adjust their work to 
the changing times. During the years of depression in the 
early thirties case loads increased, but though Community 
Chests experienced difficulty in financing much needed social 
services, it was still possible to secure foster homes, even 
at reduced rates of board. There always seemed to be 
enough people interested in the work with babies and young 
children to replace the ones that had to drop out, some 
possibly for financial reasons. But early in the war years 
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child-placing agencies became aware of pressures from all 
sides. There was a decided increase in the number of 
children requiring agency care, and a decided decrease in the 
number of foster homes available. Husbands going into the 
Army meant reduced incomes, and doubling-up in families. 
Influx of workers to industrial areas meant shortage of 
housing and a profitable income from renting of rooms. It 
also became a patriotic duty for women to go into war plants. 
All these factors mitigated against the agencies finding new 
foster homes in sufficient numbers to relieve the strain. 
With the cessation of hostilities, when an easing of the 
situation was expected, conditions did not improve to 
any appreciable extent. Children continued to come 
into the social agencies for various reasons: broken 
homes, instability of parents resulting from war experiences 
and housing shortages, which increased still further 
with the return of the men from overseas and the 
bringing to this country of thousands of wives and 
children. Living costs have risen steeply and _ foster 
parents naturally have become money-conscious. Therefore 
the inadequacy of board rates, which have not been increased, 
has become a factor in discouraging many that otherwise 
would be interested in taking a child into the home. 

It can readily be seen that child-placing agencies have 
gone through a very difficult period and have had to use all 
their ingenuity to maintain the essential and approved 
standards of care during these difficult years. 


Reception and Study Home 


After years of experience in operating an agency without 
an institution of any kind, we again come to the conclusion 
that there is room for a small institution in a child-placing 
agency. With growth in understanding of the emotional 
needs of young children, we find it advantageous to have an 
intermediary place, under trained staff, where a child can be 
received and accepted just as he is, and where he can express 
his hostility over a separation from parents, which he is 
unable to understand. When he is able to relate himself to 
adults and to other children, when his routine habits are 
sufficiently established and he is acceptable in a foster home, 
the foster parents can come to the Centre, meet the child and 
gradually become acquainted with him. The child then 
moves into the foster home with little difficulty. This 
procedure, we find, saves many a foster home that otherwise 
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would become discouraged and give up the work because of 
the child’s behaviour. Also, children who are not adjusting 
well in foster homes, having problems too acute to be handled 
except under the observation and direction of the psychologist, 
may be returned to the Centre for treatment, and a further 
placement can be made in conference with the psychologist. 
The subsidised home can still be of use for children who do 
not need this specialised observation and training. 

An agency functioning along these lines must be equipped 
with certain essential services if, it is to carry on efficiently 
and be socially effective. It must have a trained staff in the 
social, psychological, medical and nursing fields. Its home- 
finders must be specially trained in the art of home study to 
discern the true quality of the foster family and the contribu- 
tion the family is able to make in the life of a child. She must 
have an understanding of motive as well as a knowledge of 
family relationships and their possible impacts on a child’s 
emotional development. 


How Are Homes Found ? 


The placing of children in foster homes is not as novel 
to-day as it was 20 or 25 years ago, so that nowadays people 
are able to accept the idea without prejudice. The monetary 
inducement is not a bribe, but a recognition that the service 
expected is on a level worthy of remuneration, and supervision 
is undertaken as a joint effort in the best interests of the child 
and the foster family. The best results are obtained when an 
active committee of the Board works with the home-finders 
to keep the work of the Agency before the public, with a 
continuous stream of feature articles, reports, etc. Staff 
members can help with talks to Church and club groups, radio 
broadcasts and movie “ shorts ” at times of Chest Campaigns. 
Foster parents enjoy special publicity in being interviewed 
on radio or press feature articles, appropriate appeals can be 
made for handicapped children, or use may be made of 
classified ads. columns. Regular reporting by the Agency 
keeps the work before the public, so that there is continuity 
of interest. The best publicity in the long run is good sound 
work. Poor work, on the other hand, will negative any 
amount of publicity and will soon make it difficult to secure 
reputable homes. 


What is a Good Foster Home ? 


The majority of homes, even the best, have their liabilities 
as well as their assets, but there are certain fundamental 
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requirements to each and every home accepted, without which 
it wquld be unwise to consider it for the care and training 
of children. Foster parents must be people of good personal 
character — sympathetic, cheerful and able to understand 
child nature and child needs, harmonious in their own relation- 
ships and successful with their own children. They should 
be people of good native intelligence, capable of embracing 
new ideas, dependable in living up to agreements and reliable 
in carrying out instructions. There should be reasonable 
financial security, suitable location, accommodation and 
home-making ability. This latter takes into consideration 
cleanliness, orderliness, proper preparation of food and home- 
like surroundings. All members of the household should be 
in good health, free from communicable disease, or any defect 
that could affect a child adversely. Self-interest as a motive 
in taking a child can rarely prove satisfactory, nor is it 
advisable to enter into a situation which uses the child to work 
out an unsatisfactory family relationship. To approximate 
the ideal situation, a child should be wanted for its own 
sake. 


Special qualifications needed in a home vary according 
to the type of work undertaken. The baby placed for 
adoption must find in his new home such qualities as can 
meet his needs when he reaches adolescence. Cleanliness 
and an appreciation of the need to adjust the life in the home 
to the routine of the baby, together with a spirit of co- 
operation with the nurse and doctor are outstanding assets 
for baby care. When an unmarried mother is a visitor to 
the home, the foster mother must be one who will give her 
good counsel and instil in the young mother some ideals 
of family life toward which she may strive for accom- 
plishment. 


In the home of the toddler the essentials are respect for 
the child’s individuality, skill-in training the child in his 
routine habits, an appreciation of his emotional make-up 
and possibilities of his development through play activities. 
At no period is there a greater need for the foster parents to 
call on their resources of “ emotional control ”, for the child 
“tries out” those in his immediate environment, sensing 
their reactions and copying their behaviour. A_ placid 
temperament, a fine sense of humour and a tolerance toward 
the activities of this period when a child “ learns by. doing ” 
are characteristics of foster parents who are the most success- 
ful with the preschool child. 
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Choosing the Home for the Child 


Choosing the home in which a particular child is to be 
placed is an extremely delicate piece of work and should be 
done only with a thorough knowledge of the child, his health, 
personality and habits, as well as the home life which he has 
had in his own family. Only then can one choose the type 
of family that will best suit his needs. Available homes can 
then be discussed with the home-finder or the nurse supervisor. 
However, a new baby from the hospital can be placed with 
confidence, for he brings with him none of the handicaps 
associated with poor training or memory of family experiences. 
This may be the reason that so many foster mothers prefer 
to “ start at the beginning ” when taking a child. 


Preparation of the Foster Home and the Child 


The foster home should be prepared for the child by the 
visitor, with enough interpretation of his background to enlist 
the foster parents’ interest in helping the child adjust to new 
surroundings with tolerance and understanding. It is 
unwise to give the foster parents confidential information. 
which will prejudice them against the parents, who may be 

visiting and trying to remould their lives again around the 
child. The foster ‘parents have a very close relationship with 
the parents ; they have a unique opportunity to help parents 
to see their responsibilities by observing their own family 
relationships and their special care and affection for the child. 

Child-placing agencies are stressing more and more the 
need for special preparation of the young child for the 
traumatic experience of separation from all-that he knows as 
security, for they see the hurt and confusion expressed in the 
behaviour of the child who has been ruthlessly removed from 
his own home, however poor it has been by Agency standards. 
This is achieved by familiarising him with his foster parents 
and his new surroundings. 


Supervision 


It is usual for a child-placing agency to maintain a central 
building for offices, medical and mental hygiene clinics, and 
clothing rooms. The work is divided into two separate 
departments serving two widely different groups — the 
parents and the child — but closely linked in their common. 
interest to work out plans satisfactory to both. 

The Case Work Department is staffed with workers 
trained in the social sciences at a school of social work. It is 
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their responsibility to interview applicants, give advice and 
assistance to the unmarried mother, and act for the Agency 
in accepting and arranging for placement of children on the 
request of the family work agencies in the community. 

The Foster Home Department is staffed with workers 
trained in hospitals for sick children and with supplementary 
training in mental hygiene and parent education and basic 
principles of social work. The latter training has usually to 
be agquired while with the Agency, as few hospital schools 
give adequate training along these special lines. As one- 
third of our children are admitted to care under one month 
of age and two-thirds under one year, it can be readily seen 
that this medical aspect of our work is extremely important. 
With a daily population of 500 children and an annual move- 
ment of over 1000 children, a full-time pediatrician and 
psychologist are essential if workers and foster parents are to 
have the help they need. 


Medical Supervision 


Too great emphasis cannot be laid on securing a 
physician of good standing in his profession, not only for the 
responsibility he carries for the agency, but for better 
relations with the hospitals and out-patient clinics to which 
the children may go for care or consultation. 

A central medical clinic offers many advantages. The 
child is admitted to care through the clinic, is given a complete 
physical examination, and his former health history is studied 
if this can be obtained. The foster mother meets the doctor 
and nurse who will be supervising, and they talk over with 
her the feeding and general care of the child. The foster 
mother also has the opportunity to meet the social worker 
who introduces the mother or father of the child, as the case 
may be, and plan with the parent for her or his first visit to 
the home. The foster mother, if she is new to the work, 
begins to feel her place in the social agency, and when the 
nurse visits her a warm relationship and interest in the work 
has begun. The foster family is more ready to look to the 
nurse for advice and support in the face of difficulties. 

The child returns to the medical clinic at stated intervals 
determined by the doctor, but in case of need the nurse can 
arrange for special appointments. The doctor visits the 
foster homes in case of illness and follows the progress of the 
young babies closely. A central clinic makes possible a 
continuity in the health record of the infant and young child, 
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often impossible to achieve to a satisfactory degree when 
dependent on outside clinic reports. The foster mothers 
secure their appointments on the day that their visiting 
nurse is in \arge of the clinic. This is arranged by having 
certain area. in the city served on the same day each week. 





Mental Hygiene Clinic 


The need for, and advantage of a psychological service 
in a children’s agency, even that dealing with the infant and 
pre-school child, has been amply proved and demonstrated by 
twenty years’ experience in our Agency. A Staff Psycho- | 
logist is in charge of our Mental Hygiene Clinic, and foster 
parents bring the children to this Clinic for regular psycho- 
metric examinations. The psychologist estimates the child’s 
intelligence ; she makes sure that the child is developing 
normally and has the proper stimulation for his development 
in the home in which he is placed. She gives advice when 
problems in behaviour are difficult to correct or understand. 
If a change of foster home is desirable, recommendations are 
made in consultation with the Supervisor of Placement. 

A mental hygiene clinic also offers a service in the 
placements for adoption, so that adoption of children may be 
undertaken with confidence. The psychologist interviews 
the mother, and the father too if possible, studies the social 
background of the child, and makes her recommendation on 
the combination of these factors, together with her knowledge 
of the child’s intelligence and general development. A 
mental hygiene clinic offers a service to the social workers in 
interpreting the emotional needs of their clients, also to the 
nurses, when foster parents need special understanding and 
help with their own problems as they affect the child in their 
care. A psychologist carries on an interpretive and educa- 
tional programme within the Agency, at staff meetings and 
conferences, which is invaluable in keeping the staff informed 
of modern psychological principles and practices. Research 
in understanding a child’s behaviour from infancy is the ever- 
present objective in a well-integrated psychological service. 


Home Visiting 


The relationship between foster family and visitor should 
always be one of friendly co-operation, and time is well spent 
in giving the foster mother the advantage of the visitor’s 
knowledge of children, gained through her experience and 


study and contacts with specialists in this field. The visitor 
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should be able to inspire confidence so that the foster family 
will look to her for advice and stimulation to further effort. 
2 The nurse’s responsibility in her visiting covers many and 
varied aspects of the child’s life. She must, of course, know 
that the child’s feedings are properly made and a healthy 
routine established. She should be able to observe any 
symptoms of illness and interpret the doctor’s or psycho- 
logist’s advice, explain the underlying principles that govern 
the behaviour of the child, and support the foster mother 
through many of the trying experiences, accompanying 
illness, or behaviour difficulties. It is equally important for 
her to observe whether the child is happy in his foster home 
and whether he is accepted and receives affection from the 
whole family group. Frequently, the child’s unexplainable 
behaviour is an indication that he feels rejected and insecure 
and that the family do not meet his affectional needs. 

A chronological record of the child’s health and progress, 
examinations and recommendations, correction of defects, 
immunisations, personality difficulties and adjustments, 
should be kept by the visitor. This is valuable information, 
not only for reference and the measurement of progress, but 
may later prove a source of valuable social data. It is also 
of value in working out a desirable plan for the child. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the value to the Agency 
and to the foster parents of carrying on a continuous “ Parent 
Education ” programme, whether it be by Child Study Groups 
fostered by the Agency or some other group in the community, 
mass meetings to which foster parents are invited to hear 
an outstanding leader on some aspect of child care or family 
life, or by the establishment of an up-to-date lending library 
to stimulate their reading. A Manual for Foster Parents, 
compiled for the use of our own foster mothers, has proved a 
helpful and ready source of information. A programme of 
this kind makes foster parents more receptive to instruction, 
and gives them a better understanding of the work and of the 
child. 


Use of Community Resources 


The Sick Children’s Hospital provides a valuable service 
for the children of social agencies. Use is made of their 
various specialised clinics for expert advice, X-ray, blood 
tests and for correction of defects. Acutely ill children are 
admitted to the hospital wards. Psychiatric advice can be 
secured through the Neurological Clinic for the children, and 
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for the adults a psychiatric service is given through the 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene. All 
general hospitals maintain a prenatal and postnatal clinical 
service, which unmarried mothers are encouraged to attend. 

Volunteers can be an integral part of a social agency’s 
work and should be encouraged to take part in it. Particu- 
larly is there scope for them in a children’s agency, and it is 
the staff’s responsibility to see that the volunteer’s participa- 
tion is a live and interesting one. Volunteers in a child- 
placing agency can be used to drive foster parents and 
children to clinics, help with transferring of children, serve in 
clinics and clothing rooms, and render assistance with clerical 
work and routine research projects. Frequently, interested 
volunteers later become Board Members of the Agency and do 
an excellent interpreter’s job in the community, especially 
at campaign time, when enlightened public opinion is so 
important to the success of any drive for funds. 





In the next number of the International Child Welfare 
Review: 
The Radio in Relation to Child Welfare 
by Raymond WILHELM 
Analysis of the replies to a questionnaire sent oul by 


the I.U.C.W. to National Child Welfare Organisations 
and Broadcasling Corporalions 
































Prevention of Juvenile Vagrancy and 
Maladjustment in Germany 


by Dr. Hermine ALBErRs, Regierungsdirektor, 
Head of the Children’s Office, Hamburg. 


{So much has been heard of the so-called “ homeless children ”, 
who roam through Germany, living by their wits, that we have 
thought it opportune to publish a summary of a report on this 
question presented to the Fredeburg Conference ‘see page 307) by 
Dr. Hermine ALBERS. From it will be seen that their numbers have 
been rather exaggerated and that, in any case, they are young people 
rather than children. The German authorities have taken the 
problem of these youngsters very much to heart. It should be added 
that since the monetary reform has restored the financial value of 
work their numbers have tended to diminish. — Ed.] 


This report is a survey of the questions affecting children 
and young people regularly resident in the area of Hamburg 
as well as young refugees. 

In the course of the last three years, that is to say, since 
the collapse of Germany, the task of protecting these 
youngsters has been rendered immeasurably more difficult. 
As urgent practical measures had to be taken, notwithstand- 
ing the lack of personnel, premises and equipment, everything 
had to be improvised. Statistics are not yet available, there- 
fore any comparison either with other parts of Germany or 
with previous years is not feasible. We will therefore confine 
ourselves to giving a survey of the situation in Hamburg, 
with its population of 1 4% million inhabitants, where the 
influx of refugees has raised numerous problems. 

At the present time there is no voluntary child welfare 
institution which has either the authority or the means to 
adopt a programme of work covering all the children in need 
of protection. Consequently this task devolves upon the 
public authorities concerned with children and young people. 


The Homeless 


In 1945-46, the number of homeless young people was 
around 20,000. It is clear that the problems raised by such 
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an influx of young refugees can only be tackled by a vast and 
adequately financed organisation. 

The first began to arrive in the city in 1945. In the 
autumn of the same year we became aware of a certain 
number of vagrants among them. From 1947, the numbers 
of these homeless young people began to diminish; the - 
refugees properly so-called had entirely disappeared and there 
remained only the vagrants — which lent urgency to the 
problem. 


It was about that time that we began to deal with the 
problem systematically. To-day the 21 homes, set up 
already in 1945, are housing between 1,100 and 1,200 young 
people. In the early days everything had to be improvised, 
but soon a system was devised, which is still in force at the 
present time and which has served as a guide for the Children’s 
Offices in the other German “ Lander ”, but modified accord- 
ing to their own needs. 

In addition to the assembly centres, where, if necessary, 
the young people could be compulsorily detained, hostels 
had to be set up for apprentices and others who remained 
permanently in the district for the purpose of finding 
employment. 

The situation of the labour market in Hamburg is such 
that it is always possible to secure an apprenticeship for 
young lads or find unskilled work. In view of the housing 
shortage in the Free City, the creation of hostels was the only 
way of making it possible for them to take up employment 
in Hamburg. 

In other parts of Germany, the Children’s Offices go in 
more for the system of youth work camps. 


After a prolonged period of leading a vagrant life, 
young people are generally incapable of submitting to the 
discipline of regular work ; consequently their transfer from 
an assembly centre to a youth hostel from which they go out 
to work very often does not have the desired effect. Many of 
them throw up their job shortly after entering the employ- 
ment and quit the hostel. Therefore the Children’s Offices of 
the “ Lander ”, which have better facilities owing to the fact 
that their authority extends over a wider area, have obtained 
more satisfactory results with an intermediate system of 
hostels or camps equipped with their own workshops. 

The young people have to remain in these camps for a 
specified time, occupying themselves with forestry, agriculture 
or other public works. If they give satisfaction they obtain 
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residence and work permits. This system has given excellent 
results. Although the local demand for labour must be taken 
into account, as well as the possibilities of permanent settle- 
ment and employment, the setting up of these youth hostels is 
a function of the Regional Children’s Offices, in consultation 
with the Labour Department as regards the site of the camp, 


Obviously, the economic value of the work is not the 
decisive factor. The educational value of the work in 
common, under specially selected and trained supervisors, 
also plays an important role. 

Before long it was realised that it was necessary to 
organise assistance to homeless children systematically, and 
on a juridical basis ensuring equality of treatment for all 
these young people in different parts of the country ; otherwise 
the educational efforts of certain Children’s Offices were at 
the mercy of ill-considered action of the mayors of small 
localities, who distributed food coupons and railway passes 
freely to young vagrants on condition that they left the 
district. 

Meeting in September 1945, the Regional Children’s 
Offices of the British Zone concluded an agreement, generally 
known as the “Nenndorf Agreement”. This came into 
force on 15 November of the same year and provides that all 
homeless children under 18 years of age shall come under the 
Children’s Offices. Employment exchanges, food offices, the 
police and other public bodies, as well as voluntary child 
welfare organisations are required to notify all such young 
persons to the local Children’s Office as soon as they are 
found. It is forbidden to help them by giving them ration 
cards or money. The Children’s Offices are required to do 
their utmost to facilitate the reunion of these minors with 
their families. Until such reunion takes place, or if it should 
prove to be impossible, these Offices are required to give 
them any protection they may need by placing them in 
hostels, securing for them an apprenticeship or employment 
and providing them with medical care and legal assistance. 
Finally, this Agreement also makes provision for the re- 
education of those who are in moral danger. 

In the spring of 1946, the “ Linder ” of Southern Ger- 
many passed certain legislative measures in conformity with 
the Nenndorf Agreement : these are in general observed in. the 
British Zone, although they have no force of law except in 
Lower Saxony, where the protection of young persons has 
now been put on a legal basis. 
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In view of the great interest aroused by these problems, 
a second conference was held in June of this year, at Lemgo, 
in which representatives of the employment exchanges, the 
Regional Children’s Offices in the British Zone and the Central 
Labour Office took part. The conference was unanimously 
of the opinion that the utmost use should be made of a non- 
compulsory system for the reintegration in normal life of 
young vagrants and those who had lost the habit of regular 
work. 

Since the monetary reform the situation has somewhat 
improved. However, even though there has been a diminu- 
tion of vagrancy among young people, it is by no means 
certain that their desire to work is very firmly anchored. 
Still, there is a noticeable decrease in the smuggling activities 
of young people in the frontier regions. 


The stabilisation of the currency has given rise to a new 
problem. The monetary reform, bringing with it the possibi- 
lity of earning money with which to buy goods, has attracted 
to the British Zone a substantial number of young people 
from the Russian Zone in search of work. They are not by 
any means ne’er-do-wells, but on the contrary youngsters 
desirous to earn their living. Owing to the regulations in 
force, however, they are unable to obtain either a residence 
or work permit, or a ration card. Many of the girls have 
therefore resorted to prostitution. Less is known about the 
fate of the boys, but it appears highl$ desirable to raise the 
age limit laid down in the Nenndorf Agreement from 18 to 21, 
if protection is to be extended to all those needing it. 


Unstable Youth 


During the last two years attention has been drawn to 
a group of young people who, though neither refugees nor 
homeless in the proper sense of the word, have no stability 
whatever — they are work-shy and do not remain in the 
apprentices’ hostels or similar institutions. A Rehabilitation 
Bill (“ Arbeitserziehunggesetz ”) is being prepared in the 
various Zones. Care has been taken in the choice of the 
title so as to avoid the idea of a “ Borstal ” type of education 
(“ Fiirsorgeerziehung ”), which would antagonise the young 
people. In reality, however, the education is ordered for 
a period varying between six months and two years by the 
Guardianship Court. The regulation covers young people 
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between 18 and 25 years of age, for the post-war years have 
revealed a type of youngster who, though legally of age, is 
far from having attained the corresponding maturity. 


In Hamburg no special measures have been taken for 
the reception of unaccompanied refugee children. In any 
case, there are very few of them. The majority were found 
in Schleswig-Holstein, i.e. 3,898. They were not really 
neglected children, but had been profoundly upset by their 
experiences during the flight. Unlimited patience and the 
right treatment by educational therapy have cured them of 
their anxiety and distrust. Thanks to these methods it 
can be said that the “ typical refugee ” child has completely 
disappeared from our institutions. If it has not been possible 
to reunite them with their families, these children have. for 
the most part been placed in foster homes: 


As a result of the steadily worsening conditions in the 
Russian Zone in Berlin, a new exodus has begun, involving 
not only thousands of adolescents but also children. Further- 
more, owing to housing and economic difficulties, or maybe 
because of family differences, etc., children from the Western 
Zones are running away from their homes in increasing 
numbers. These again are not neglected children — or at 
least only 3 or 4 % would come within this category. They 
are characterised by extreme restlessness, will not tolerate 
the slightest discipline and have an inordinate love of complete 
freedom. Experience has shown that each child requires 
individual care before he can return to live within a family 
circle. If this is not possible, they must be placed in small 
establishments housing a limited number of children, and 
above all, care must be taken not to mix those who have lived 
an adult life with the others. 


As regards the youngsters in the Western Zones, the 
undernourishment which was formerly so marked, and the 
physical and moral deficiencies which resulted therefrom are 
gradually declining. The problem of general undernourish- 
ment is closely linked to poverty: “the poverty of self- 
supporting women with children to care for, the families of 
disabled soldiers, assisted persons, evacuee families settled 
in rural areas without the possibility of earning a living, etc. 
To this problem is related a host of other problems of an 
economic and financial nature — the problem of food, 
replacement of clothing and shoes, bed and house linen, etc., 
which will not be solved for many years. 
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Housing and Family Life 


Overshadowing everything is the question of housing, a 
factor of the highest importance in the development of the 
child. In the British Zone only 2 % million of the former 
5 ¥% million dwellings have remained intact. Into these 
dwellings which have been spared are crowded not only the 
local population but nearly 2 4% million refugees, and this 
number is still increasing. There is no need to labour the 
point of the effects of this overcrowding from the physical 
and moral points of view. In addition, one bread-winner in 
five was either killed during the war or is still a prisoner of war, 
or missing, and many mothers are compelled to do work 
outside the home — all this has had most deplorable 
repercussions on family life. 

In Hamburg the 7,000 places available in the day 
nurseries are reserved exclusively for the children of working 
mothers. They are far from being sufficient. On an average, 
280 infants between 1 and 2 years are admitted to residential 
nurseries each month ; they are children of mothers undergoing 
treatment in hospital or lying-in. Applications for admission 
far exceed the accommodation available. 

Divorce shows a constantly rising curve — from an 
average of 25 in 1945 it has risen to 600 per month in 1947. 
But apart from divorce, there is everywhere a noticeable 
disruption in family life, a result of hunger, poverty, bombing, 
etc., which has generated an attitude of ‘ every man for 
himself ” , with a ‘corresponding depreciation of moral values. 
The educational role of the home has been completely . 
destroyed. Consequently, the first task of the welfare 
authorities -is to remove the children in greatest danger 
from their dubious surroundings, re-educate the family and 
give it moral and material support. 


Help to the Family 


However, it is not the removal of the child from his 
family that is the best way of helping the latter. In Germany, 
family welfare has been in existence for three decades. It is 
organised by areas of 6/7,000 inhabitants, each of which is 
in the charge of a social worker whose function it is to care 
for mothers and infants, children of pre-school and _ school 
age, to co-operate with the local Guardianship authorities as 
well as with those responsible for the control of foster homes, 
the protection of neglected children, economic and medical 
assistance, etc. The social worker must know each family 
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individually so as to be able to provide the most effective help. 
She must investigate the multiple causes of the deficiencies 
of the family and gain the confidence of all its members. 

Day nurseries are another factor in social re-education. 
They must be completely reorganised and new ones should be 
set up wherever the need for them is felt. The children of 
working mothers should have first priority, also those belong- 
ing to large families, those living in overcrowded and un- 
healthy homes and children in moral danger. 

These institutions can render invaluable service in the 
field of prevention, by doing away with the need later on to 
take special measures, such as placing the children in a remand 
home or on probation. An increase in the number of these 
establishments is therefore not only advisable, but steps 
should be taken to differentiate them. For instance, homes 
for older children might be set up, especially for those in 
moral danger, which should be staffed by qualified personnel 
who have had the requisite psychological training. 

Educational Advice Centres (Erziehungsberatungen) 
represent a third very important element in the work of 
prevention. They should be in the forefront of public social 
welfare services. In Hamburg they are known as “ Advice 
Centres for Parents and Young People” and are of an 
unofficial character. Since they were reorganised a few 
months ago their success has been astonishing. They do 
not handle the cases dealt with by the Children’s Offices, as 
the latter have their own psychiatrists, but offer guidance 
to young people who are unable to solve their personal 
problems without some outside help. Some of them even 
turn to these Educational Advice Centres if they have 
contracted a venereal disease and do not know what to do. 
They are also helpful in cases where parents are unable to 
control their children and hesitate to apply to official depart- 
ments with their numerous forms to fill out. These cases 
are very time-consuming and make abundant call upon the 
tact and discretion of the personnel. It goes without saying 
that very often the Children’s Office, or some other body, has 
to be consulted, but useful work has been done and the 
ground cleared. These Centres are also extremely helpful 
to social workers and institutions, both of which are often 
required to deal with difficult cases where diagnosis and an ap- 
propriate treatment are necessary. In Hamburg the personnel 
usually comprises a psycho-therapist and an educationist, 
or a psycho-therapist and a social worker. 
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The fourth factor is education of the mothers — not 
training in the proper sense of the word, though courses on 
various educational subjects or on child care may be arranged 
for groups desiring them, but rather opportunities for con- 
versations, interviews or informal talks between mothers and 
the social worker of the district or the personnel of the day 
nurseries and children’s clubs (Tagesheime). This education 
of the mothers must avoid anything that savours of systematic 
or didactic teaching, and must preserve a concrete character. 

It is important and even essential to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers in this work of implanting in the parents 
the will to create healthy home conditions for children and 
young people. By these means the child will be helped to 
overcome many conflicts and crises, while certain educational 
blunders, which are often at the root of juvenile delinquency, 
will be avoided. 


Youth Welfare 


As regards adolescents, youth movements can play an 
important part. Unfortunately they only reach a limited 
portion of young people and generally only the healthier and 
more active elements. It is therefore highly important to 
get at the apathetic and indifferent youngsters also, who are 
susceptible to all the influences of their environment. Hence 
it is desirable that the activities of these movements should 
come within the province of the Children’s Offices, whose 
first task should be to secure premises and to provide facilities 
for meetings, excursions, etc. 

Thought should be given to the establishment of hostels 
for apprentices and young workers, as it is frequently 
impossible for the young lad or girl to remain under the 
parental roof during the period of apprenticeship or pro- 
fessional training, yet owing to the acute housing shortage 
it is impossible for them to find accommodation in the large 
towns. In the big urban centres there are numerous 
opportunities for young workers, whereas many young 
refugees and evacuees are vegetating in the country, without 
any hope of learning a trade. Better co-ordination between 
the various administrative services and a redistribution of 
functions are greatly to be recommended. 

Another very important problem for the youth welfare 
services, but which is related to the general economic policy, 
is the suiting of the choice of a career to the opportunities 
of the labour market and the actual economic needs. During 
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1947, for instance, only 100,000 out of 335,000 young people 
were able to obtain employmentin the professions of their choice. 

This is a great source of dissatisfaction, instability 
in work and professional conflicts, and it cannot be taken too 
seriously. Another danger arises from the fact that vacancies 
in commerce and industry, as well as in many offices, are only 
open to boys. Already before the monetary reform, that 
is to say in 1947, there were but 77,000 vacancies available 
for the 296,000 girls looking for work. There is a danger 
thal women will be relegated to occupations that require no 
training, while demands for trained workers in many branches 
of industry will go unfilled. This situation has in it the seeds 
of danger more serious than would be thought at a first glance. 


Re-education 


It is superfluous to dwell at length on the great increase 
in juvenile delinquency — black marketeering, thefts, etc. 
Since the monetary reform the situation is tending to improve, 
but during the last three years a large number of young people 
have acquired habits of idleness that can only with difficulty 
and after a long period of re-education be eradicated and 
habits of regular work formed. It is for this reason that, 
at the employment exchanges in Hamburg, three social 
workers are at hand during the interviewing of applicants 
ready to intervene in cases that demand special measures. 

The Children’s Office in Hamburg is in process of 
organising a special section in co-operation with building 
firms, the employment exchange and the trade unions, for 
the purpose of forming small working parties in an effort 
to awaken in these restless young boys and girls a taste for 
regular work.. They will be employed on remunerative work 
in various building projects, such as the erection of nursery 
schools financed by the State. This scheme will reach only 
a portion of these young people ; as to the others, they will 
be covered by the Law on Rehabilitation through Work 
(Arbeilserziehungsgeselz ). 

As regards young people on probation, owing to the 
numerous problems with which the official and voluntary 
welfare services are faced, in view also of the shortage of 
voluntary workers, the whole thing has been reduced to a 
bureaucratic routine of convening them at longer or shorter 
intervals for a superficial check-up, instead of being based 
— as it should be — on mutual trust and personal relations 
between the probation officer and the youngster. An 
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aggravating factor is the dearth of young officers capable of 
understanding the psychology of the adolescent and of 
meeting him on his own ground. Consequently, the whole 
system of probation needs to be entirely revised. An attempt 
has been made in Hamburg to group some of these young 
people in moral danger and to arrange excursions and social 
evenings for them together with other young people. By 
such contacts a beneficial influence is gradually established. 
It would be platitudinous to add that the success of such 
experiments depends entirely on the capacities and psycho- 
logical skill of the social workers in charge of such groups. 


Children’s Institutions 


Should the methods described above not achieve the 
desired results, there remains in the last resort placement in 
aremand home. This should be reserved for cases which will 
not yield to other treatment, especially as these institutions 
are all overcrowded and their personnel overworked, which 
renders individual treatment quite impossible. Furthermore, 
the accusation may justly be made that many of the buildings 
are obsolete and the educational methods employed out-of- 
date; also the units are far too large. In many cases the 
educational staff lack the necessary psychology are getting 
on in years and consequently are often unable to under- 
stand and guide their young charges who have been 
through exceptional experiences. Also they lack that 
perception and intuition which would enable them to note 
the psychological differences in each child and apply the 
appropriate educational and psycho-therapeutic treatment. 
It is far from our intention to suggest that the personnel are 
devoid of all sympathy and understanding with regard to the 
children. On the contrary, their selfless devotion cannot be 
too highly praised, but they are content to apply a single 
method to all cases, whatever the individual differences in 
character and the circumstances of their wards. In some of 
these institutions the moral atmosphere is too severe and the 
discipline unduly rigid, while in others the principle of 
“ Jaisser-faire ” is carried to excess. Generally the youngsters 
are placed in a given establishment for purely fortuitous 
reasons, perhaps because there happened to be a vacant place 
at the time, without any reference to whether placing in that 
particular institution would be in the best interests of the child. 

It is high time that these institutions were brought com- 
pletely up-to-date and their methods thoroughly revised 
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and if any new ones are built they should be planned in 
smaller units, and they should come under the Regional 
Children’s Office, or an authority covering an even bigger 
area. They should be differentiated as much as possible, 
aged or insufficiently trained personnel should be retired, 
those retained should receive a supplementary training and 
new staff should be recruited from among candidates who 
have taken special educational training and have passed the 
State exams. 

It might be added that the Children’s Offices, having to 
look after a large number of wards, very frequently lose sight 
of those who remain indefinitely in the remand homes. Such 
institutions do not welcome changes; even in the best run 
homes the teachers have their favourites with whom they are 
unwilling to part. In objecting to the practice of retention for 
indefinite periods, we submit that the expense factor and cost 
to the State are not the only elements that should be con- 
sidered. An institution should be regarded not as a per- 
manent but as a temporary home, a stay necessitated for 
educational reasons, and all efforts should be bent towards 
returning the child to his family and to a free life as soon as 
possible. 


The psychological condition of the child is determined by 
the family and social environment, which may be responsible 
for setting up various conflicts, crises and moral deficiencies in 
him. Our past experience has provided us with many painful 
examples of this kind. Therefore our Children’s Office has 
created a section staffed by specially trained men and women, 
whose function is to pay regular visits to these institutions, 
to maintain liaison with the parents and to decide when the 
time is ripe to return the child to his family, or, if he is an 
orphan, try to place him with a near relative. 


In cases where it is not advisable for the children to 
return home, there remains placement in a foster family or 
adoption. When it is remembered that from one day to the 
next children who have been placed in a good home may be 
claimed by parents who only begin to think of them when they 
are of an age to earn a living, it will be seen that there is a 
gap here which, in the interests of the child and of his future, 
should be closed. 

In conclusion, we would point out that the sine qua non 
for the realisation of any programme in this field is that the 
staff of the Children’s Office should be alert and capable of 
taking the right initiative at the right time. 








INFORMATION 


1.U.C.W. News 


Liaison established with the International Children’s Emergency Fund 


With the full agreement of Mr. Alfred E. Davidson, Director 
of the European Headquarters of the Fund, Dr. Torsten Arneus 
has been appointed as Liaison Officer between the Fund and the 
I.U.C.W. Prior to working for the Fund, Dr. Arneus carried out 
several missions in Central Europe for “ Radda Barnen ” and 
consequently is fully conversant with the activities of the I.U.C.W. 


Food and Agriculture Organisation 


Miss Mary A. Dingman, the I.U.C.W. Consultant, attended the 
Fourth Conference of F.A.O., which opened at Washington on 
15 November, 1948. A short note on the work of that organisation 
will be found on page 299. 


Palestine Relief 


The relief action on behalf of Palestinian refugees, to be carried 
out under the auspices of the I.U.C.W., to which reference was made 
in our last number, took concrete form towards the end of the year. 
Mr. Bérge Thofner, of “ Red Barnet ” (Denmark), accompanied 
by Miss L. Holm, left for Beirut at the beginning of November as 
Director of the I.U.C.W. mission. Though young in years, 
Mr. Théfner has gained wide experience during relief missions for 
“ Red Barnet ” in Austria and Rumania. In the course of December 
he was joined by Miss U. Lundevall and Miss A. M. Toll of “ Radda 
Barnen ” (Sweden), and a medical team of the Save the Children 
Fund (Great Britain). 

After having contacted representatives of the United Nations, 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund and the International 
Red Cross, Mr. Théfner decided to set up his headquarters in 
Damascus. 

In the meantime, however, the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees Operation was reorganised on a new basis, 
whereby the International Committee of the Red Cross, the League 
of Red Cross Societies and the American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers) were entrusted with the entire organisation and distribu- 
tion of relief; these three organisations have divided the field of 
work between them. This compelled the I.U.C.W. to revise alto- 
gether the administrative basis of its work in the Middle-East. 
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Effective co-operation has been established with the represen- 
tatives of the League in charge of the work in Syria and, pending 
the arrival of their own supplies, several members of the Union’s 
team are helping in the organisation of Unicer’s food distribution. 


Shipment of Textiles to Pakistan 


To show its sympathy in a practical way towards the children 
of Pakistan, a representative of which, Col. M. Jafar, Public Health 
Commissioner, attended the General Council, the Secretariat of the 
I.U.C.W. took the initiative in purchasing and shipping to that 
country 10,000 metres of flannelette to clothe the refugee children. 
Several member organisations joined in this effort. 


O.S.E. 


During 1949 the O.S.E. Union is planning to develop its activity 
in North Africa on a large scale, especially in Tunisia and Morocco. 
The great majority of the 100,000 Jews in Tunisia and the 250,000 
in Morocco are living in indescribably bad and dirty conditions. 
Crowded together in ghettos, many of the families have only one 
small room without ventilation or sanitation, and often there is 
not even drinking water in the immediate vicinity. Tuberculosis, 
skin diseases and trachoma are regarded as inevitable evils sent by 
God. It will come as no surprise that infant mortality is very high, 
ranging from 25 to 70%. 

O.5.E.’s plan of campaign includes the setting up of 10 new 
medical welfare centres, 3 ante-natal clinics, 7 infant welfare centres, 
several day nurseries and 2 dispensaries. In addition the health 
services in Jewish schools are to be improved. 


FINLAND 
Central Union for Child Welfare 


Our Finnish member organisation held its Annual General 
Meeting in Helsinki on 6 and 7 November, 1948. A number of 
important decisions were taken, chief of which was a simplification 
of the title of the organisation, formerly known as “ Finnish Central 
Union for the Welfare of Children and Young People”. The new 
title “ Central Union for Child Welfare ” will not however imply 
the creation of a central organisation specialised in young people, 
as the Finnish organisations concerned with children and young 
people have decided to remain federated in a single Union. The 
position of the latter has therefore come out of the discussion 
considerably enhanced. 

The President, Professor Rantasalo, submitted a report on the 
Scandinavian Child Welfare Conference; the General Secretary, 
Mr. Hailuoto, reported on the General Council of the Union, Mr. Erik 
Castren on the protection of children in time of war, based on the 
clauses in the Draft Convention which were adopted in Stockholm, 
while Mrs. Margit Koskikallio gave a survey of the work of the 
Research Section of the I.U.C.W. 

The second day was devoted to the presentation and discussion 
of reports on the various aspects of the placement and education 
of children in foster-homes and institutions. 
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FRANCE 
Charity Bazaar 


With a view to raising part of the funds they need to carry on 
their activity, the “Centre francais de Protection de |l’Enfance ” 
organised on 12 and 13 December, 1948, a charity bazaar which 
was an unqualified success. Fourteen member organisations gener- 
ously sent articles typical of their countries and these were sold at 
national stalls placed under the patronage of the Ambassador or 
Minister of the country in question. 


GERMANY 
British-Dutch Joint Effort 


For over a year now a Save the Children Fund team with head- 
quarters in Aachen has been tackling the problem of the numerous 
German children who from an early age—the youngest are only 
6 years old—have been carrying on smuggling activities on the 
Belgian and Dutch frontiers. The S.C.F.’s method is to visit the 
families of the arrested children and run a children’s club. The team 
which enjoys the full support of the German and Occupation 
authorities has also attempted to interest our Belgian and Dutch 
member organisations in this problem. 

The Netherlands National Child Welfare Bureau, having 
approached the Dutch Committee of U.N.A.C. with success, the latter 
placed at its disposal in November last the sum of 12,500 florins 
which will probably be spent on food supplies for the club canteen. 


GREECE 
Experimental Centre at Eleusis 


On 31 May last, H.M. the Queen of Greece solemnly inaugurated 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Centre at Eleusis, thus crowning 
more than two years’ preparatory work on this project. . 

It had been realised for some considerable time—and by no one 
more clearly than by the Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare 
and Assistance (PIKPA)—that it was urgently necessary to set 
up an experimental Maternity and Child Welfare Centre, where 
midwives and heaith visitors could complete their professional train- 
ing by following a practical course, under supervision, in a rural 
area. So far all training has been given in hospitals in the capital, 
where instruction is not adapted to the conditions, still very primitive, 
that prevail on the land. 

Recognising the importance of an adequate training for ancillary 
medical personnel, the Save the Children Fund (London) allocated 
a grant of £5,000 for this purpose; the Municipality of Eleusis, a 
borough of a new thousand inhabitants, 10 miles outside Athens, pre- 
sented a plot of ground ; the Canadian War Relief provided a hutment 
—which was mounted on a brick foundation in order to double its 
size—and all its equipment including X-ray apparatus, while 
PIKPA provided the personnel and took over control. 

It should be added that the World Health Organisation Mission 
in Greece is warmly interested in this scheme, has given its full 
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support and sent its own mass radiography unit which proceeded 
systematically to examine the entire population of Eleusis and of the 
neighbouring villages. 

In November, 120 expectant mothers were registered at the 
pre-natal clinic, where maternity kits were being held ready for 
their confinement in their own homes. One hundred babies were 
examined each week at the Baby Clinic, while the dispensary was 
looking after approximately 25 sick children per day. The mobile 
dental clinic had made an examination of all the children in the 
elementary schools of the district—approximately 8,000—and had 
begun treatment. 

From December it was planned to give a series of five popular 
talks on hygiene, education and domestic economy. 


ITALY 
Italian Child Welfare Committee 


In execution of decisions taken at the last General Council of 
the Union in Stockholm, there has recently been created in Rome 
an Italian Child Welfare Committee under the auspices of the 
1.U.C.W. 

The Committee, which has taken over the activity of the 
[.U.C.W. Delegation, is composed of Italian members as well as of 
representatives of the I.U.C.W. Secretariat and of the member 
organisations operating in Italy. At the present time these are 
the American, British, Canadian, Danish, Peruvian and Swedish 
associations. As and when these organisations withdraw from 
Italy their representatives on the Committee will be replaced by 
Italian members. For the moment these are Dr. Giovanni Pia- 
centini, Senator Del Bufalo, Avvocato Gancia and Senator Umberto 
Ricci. 

Mile Claire Wenner will be Secretary to the Committee. 


MALAYA 
Murder of an S.C.F. Worker 


After serving for some time as Secretary of the Foreign Relief 
Department of the Save the Children Fund in London, and as such 
being instrumental in arranging for the departure abroad of many 
relief workers, A. M. Blake was able to fulfil his heart’s wishes two 
years ago by leaving for Malaya as Superintendent of the S.C.F. 
Boys’ Home at Serendah, 22 miles north of Kuala Lumpur. This 
home, an outstanding example of constructive post-war relief work, 
cared for about 150 orphan or homeless children picked off the 
streets of Kuala Lumpur. Most of the boys are Chinese, Malays 
or Indians with a sprinkling of other nationalities. They are given 
general education and taught various trades. Moral standards 
were impressed on the boys by living examples of good will and 
peaceful community life. .That was one of the reasons why 
A. M. Blake refused to carry arms in spite of the recent increase 
in violence in the area. 

On December 13, during the night, A. M. Blake was murdered 
by bandits who frightened the children away and after shooting 
him set fire to his bungalow. He was only 31. 

This tragic death is a great loss to the S.C.F. to which we offer 
our deepest sympathy. 








The International Child Welfare 
Movement 


Will the Refugees find a Home at last ? 


Under this title ten international humanitarian organisations, 
among whose number is the I.U.C.W, have launched a worldwide 
appeal through the medium of the press and the radio, the text of which 
is as follows: 


All over the earth, there are millions of human beings who 
have been driven from their homes and forced to survive as refugees, 
in misery and destitution. 


It is true, the International Refugee Organisation has taken 
over the responsibility for many categories of refugees. But the 
distress is so wide-spread that the international organisations whose 
names appear below, concerned solely with the humanitarian aspect 
of the refugee problem, and making no distinction of race, religion 
or political adherence, feel obliged to make an urgent appeal to the 
conscience .of the world in order that this tragic situation may 
finally come to an end. 

The old should be enabled to pass their remaining days in peace ; 
the children and young people to prepare for the future. Families 
scattered by the War’s upheavals and its aftermath must be brought 
together.’ Workers, whether manual or intellectual, should have 
the opportunity of placing themselves at the service of the community. 
The sick must be cared for, the hungry fed, and those who are cold, 
clothed. In hearts so cruelly torn by suffering, faith in the brother- 
hood of men and the possibility of a better future must be rekindled. 

This appeal is addressed to the countries through which 
refugees pass as well as to those in which they intend to settle, in 
the hope that nothing will be left undone to assure to these refugees 
the asylum to which they are entitled and to facilitate their return 
to normal family life. 

But it is also the duty of each individual, as far as his means and 
influence permit, to support the work of these humanitarian organis- 
ations in their efforts towards the relief of suffering refugees and thus 
towards the creation of a more brotherly world. 


Geneva, December 1948. 


World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
(Y.M.C.A.). 

World’s Alliance of Young Women’s Christian Associations 
(Y.W.C.A.). 

Caritas Internationalis. 
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International Cenire for Relief to Civilian Populations. 
International Committee of the Red Cross. 

World Council of Churches. 

World Student Relief. 

American Friends Service Committee (Quakers). 
International Union for Child Welfare. 


O.S.E. Union oj Societies for Child Care, Health and Hygiene 
Amongst Jews. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Children’s Appeal 


It will be remembered } that the Economic and Social Council 
recommended last August that the existing administrative 
arrangements should be continued until the end of the year 1948, 
the implication being that U.N.A.C. could in fact close down at 
that date, although national committees were encouraged to continue 
their activities. 

The Social Committee of the Assembly reviewed the position 
and approved on December 3, by 29 votes to nil with five absten- 
tions (United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Denmark .and the 
Netherlands), the continuation of the Appeal, but with a number 
of important changes. 

In future the whole of the proceeds of collections in each country 
will go entirely to the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the latter will be responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of all national campaigns conducted by governmental and non- 
governmental appeals for children. 


Epiror’s Note. Though the I.U.C.W. as an_ internatioanl 
organisation whose object is the furtherance of child welfare cannot 
but welcome the fact that all nations are invited to continue their efforts 
on behalf of children in distress, we doubt very much whether the 
changes decided upon really serve the interests of the cause. 

During the first year, appeal committees were invited to allocate 
part of the proceeds to cultural and educational needs by making a 
contribution to Unesco for the purpose. We are very sorry that this 
important aspect of post-war rehabilitation of children is not mentioned 
any more and that the physical needs will therefore be even more over- 
siressed than they were before. 

The second challengeable feature is that no provision has been 
made to allocate a portion of the funds so collected to the national relief. 
organisations of countries where collections are taking place. The 
result will almost certainly be that where the population ‘has so far 
generously supported relief actions for foreign children, e.g. the Scandi- 
navian countries, Great Britain and Switzerland, the national relief 
agencies—which have proved that they can operate with lower adminis- 
trative costs than any U.N. machinery—will either be prevented by 
Unac appeals from reaping the support of their constituents, or, in 
an effort to safeguard their interests, UNac will be debarred from 
launching its appeal in those countries. Both alternatives are to be 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1948, N° 4-5, p. 2% 
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deplored ; whereas the arrangements made in 1948, under which at 
least a part of the proceeds of UNAc appeals was made over to national 
organisations to be spent for purposes agreed by UNICEF, seem to have 
worked satisfactorily both from the point ef view of propaganda and 
of efficiency. 

It is advisable that methods of collection and distribution should 
be left as elastic as possible, so that all men and women of goodwill 
may be encouraged to co-operate generously and unreservedly in the great 
task with which we are faced. 


N.B. U p to early December 1948, the total funds collected by 
Unac appeals in 38 countries or territories amounted to $30,735,841. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


The Fund’s Executive Committee in October voted allocations 
totalling 6% million dollars for the relief of mothers and children 
among the Palestine refugees. The credits will be used to purchase 
foodstuffs, clothing, blankets and medical supplies. 

In addition, the Fund allocated 1 million dollars for German 
children. This money will be utilised, on the one hand, in the 
tuberculosis campaign, and on the other hand, for the purchase of 
raw materials to be made up into clothes and shoes in Germany 
itself. 


Tuberculosis Campaign 


The World Health Organisation in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund has launched an extensive 
tuberculosis campaign with the active co-operation of the Danish 
and Norwegian Red Cross Societies. The essential purpose of this 
campaign is to safeguard the children against this evil by vaccinating 
them with B.C.G.1. Two hundred teams of doctors and nurses 
supplied by the Red Cross Societies above-mentioned are at work 
in Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia 
and in other countries. ‘The children are examined and given a 
tuberculin test; if it is negative they are vaccinated. The W.H.O. 
has undertaken to be responsible for the preparation and control 
of the tuberculin and the vaccine in laboratories placed under its 
charge, while Unicer has supplied the necessary credits. 

It is estimated that the proportion of children under 14 years 
of age who are already infected in Europe is approximately 70 %, 
so that of the 50 million children it is proposed to test in Europe 
only about 15 millions will be vaccinated, as the vaccine is 
not administered to those who are already infected. From the 
experience of mass vaccination made in Norway and Denmark 
during the war it has been proved that morbidity and mortality 
rates can be reduced among those vaccinated by 60 to 70%. 

A vaccination campaign has also been initiated in China, where 
tuberculosis is probably even more widespread than it is in Europe. 
Equipped with the necessary apparatus, 5 of the 19 dispensaries 
planned are already functioning in that country ; their purpose is not 
only to trace the sick children “put also to give them treatment. 

The campaign will be widened in 1949 to include India, Pakistan, 


1 Bacillus Calmette-Guérin. 
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Ceylon, Egypt, Lebanon and Mexico, and other countries in Europe 
with the support of the Governments concerned, bringing the total 
number of countries reached to 21. 


Relief to Palestine Refugees 


The Executive Board of the W.H.O., realising that the conditions 
in which the Palestine refugees were living were giving rise to a 
serious emergency, has offered its services in making a survey of 
the sanitary situation with a view to carrying out whatever urgent 
measures may be called for. 


The Fourth Food and Agriculture Organisation Conference 


Before the General Assembly of the United Nations in Paris, 
1948, Norris E. Dodd, Director-General of the F.A.O. spoke of a 
“loaf of bread, a bowl of rice, a cup of milk in a child’s hands ” 
These are homely things but they mean life, survival to millions 
of men, women and children in the world. 

If suddenly there were no bread or rice for to-morrow’s breakfast 
this catastrophe would make all other world crises ad problems 
fade into insignificance. This will not happen suddenly but the 
grim fact is that there never has been enough bread and rice to feed 
everyone sufficiently, and the world population is increasing steadily 

~20 to 25 million annually. We have the science and the technical 
knowledge to defeat this threatened disaster but we have never 
attacked the problem vigorously and on a world scale before. 

This world shortage of food is the gigantic task which the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, with its 57 member States, has 
undertaken. With the problems of organisation and administration 
largely solved, the 350 delegates of the F.A.O. at its Fourth Confer- 
ence are settling down to work out concrete plans to raise levels 
of nutrition and standards of living; to secure improvements in the 
efficiency of the production and distribution of food; to better the 
condition of rural populations and, above all, to increase the quantity 
and quality of the food supply of the world. 

It is amazing how many aspects there are in working out solutions 
to these problems so essential to people. To mention only a few 
—there is opening new land and reclaiming waste land by irrigation, 
pumping etc., stopping waste of grains and rice by rats, insects, 
and fungi (35 million tons in one year), fighting pests which destroy 
animals, stabilising agricultural prices, solving the problems of 
distribution and marketing in a rational way, ete. 

But perhaps the closest point of contact between the big 
programme of F.A.O. and that of the I.U.C.W. is the work of the 
Nutrition Division. There is tragic ignorance of the best. preparation 
and use of the foods that are available in each country and to 
combat this ignorance the F.A.O. is co-operating closely with UNICEF 
and the World Health Organisation. Dr. J. M. Latsky of the 
F.A.O. (known to those who were in Stockholm) has served as Chief 
Nutrition Consultant in Europe. He visited six of the twelve 
countries where UNICEF is operating and gathered valuable informa- 
tion which is summarised in “ Nutrition Work in Collaboration with 
U NICEF in Europe ”. Also with Unicer the problem of increasing 

‘Milk in Europe ” is being studied. 
Between F.A.O. and the World Health Organisation the closest 
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co-operation is being worked out in a Draft Agreement to be con- 
sidered at this Fourth F.A.O. Conference. It is proposed to have a 
joint advisory committee on nutrition. Health and food are vitally 
connected. 

At this Fourth F.A.O. Conference, the International Non- 
Governmental Organisations are represented — 4 in Category A 
and 4 in Category B, including the I.U.C.W. 

In studying how the I.U.C.W. can receive help from the F.A.O. 
and in return render real service, it seems quite clear that itis in the 
field of nutrition that we meet. It is not enough to feed children. 
To give this important work lasting value it should be accompanied 
by constant education on nutrition. 

In F.A.O. Conferences on Nutrition, one in Uruguay for Latin 
America and the other in the Philippines for the rice-eaters in Asia, 
this question of education in nutrition is emphasised. The I.U.C.W. 
could help in the countries where its branches are working in this 
effort to have popular instruction in simple terms for school children 
and the general public 1. 

Here is a practical problem in child welfare to take up vigorously 
and some suggestions as to what might be done. 


1. Joint national nutrition organisations or committees. 

2. Initiate or co-operate with field demonstrations by specially 
trained personnel. 

3. See that schools include instruction on the fundamental 
principles of human nutrition. 

4. Put articles in the press and on the radio daily, weekly, 
monthly. 


5. Help the housewife to spend money wisely and prepare 
food so as to conserve all vital elements. 


6. In all child feeding efforts, carry on education of the children 
and their mothers. 


Mary A. DINGMAN. 


Twenty-Third International Congress Against Alcoholism 


Meeting for the first time since the Second World War, the 
delegates from five continents of the International Congress Against 
Alcoholism assembled in Lucerne for the space of a week in July. 
Hence it was an occasion for many persons concerned with the 
problem of alcoholism to renew old contacts and form new ones, and 
to discuss the problems which they have at heart both in meetings 
and in private conversations. 

The debates revealed that alcoholism is one of the most wide- 
spread of evils, that efforts to combat it are beset by enormous dif- 
ficulties, but also that valliant attempts are being made in this domain. 


1 F.A.O. Reports Relating to Nutrition: 

Report on Child Nutrition—Prepared for Unicef by a_ joint 
committee of F.A.O. and W.H.O. (Free). (English, French, Chinese 
and Russian.) 

Reporis on the Conferences in Uruguay and the Philippines 
referred to above. 
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The meeting of the Medical Committee was particularly interest- 
ing. According to medical opinion, alcoholism must be regarded and 
treated as a malady, and insurance funds should be required to take 
a share of the expense. Furthermore, the doctors present recom- 
mended that alcoholism should be studied from the scientific point of 
view, as they were of opinion that there was still much to do both in 
research into the causes and consequences of the evil, as well as in 
the prophylactic and therapeutic methods to be followed. Finally, 
it was recommended that the knowledge acquired in this field should 
be made available to medical practitioners and medical students 
alike, and that anti-alcohol education should be intensified both in 
elementary and professional training schools, and in the army and 
in professional groups, where the danger was particularly acute. 


Hotels and inns were the subject of lively debate. The utility 
of temperance restaurants was recognised, and it was agreed that there 
should be a limit to the amount of alcohol that could be consumed in 
other types of restaurant, so as to accustom young people to do 
without it. In this field Switzerland had done pioneer work by 
reforming the hotel industry and promoting the demand for non- 
alcoholic drinks, such as sweet cider. A number of other countries 
are following this example, often with the support of the government. 


One of the most important of the plenary sessions dealt with 
anti-alcohol education, especially among children and young people. 
Interesting reports were read, notably by delegates from Scandinavian 
countries, concerning the work that was being done in the schools 
to warn children in time of the dangers of alcohol. Such efforts 
deserve the support and encouragement of the authorities in all 
countries. If the aim is to denude alcohol of the prestige which it 
still enjoys among all classes of the population, education should start 
with the children. Great reinforcement in this task would come from 
women, particularly if they could be won over just at the time when 
they become emancipated from parental control. 


The problem is not one of education only; the tastes of the 
younger generation in the matter of drinks are also a factor. Natural- 
ly, the war with its calamities and upheavals, material, intellectual 
and moral, has played a disastrous role heavily affecting children and 
young people. Modern science has revealed that parents addicted 
to alcohol have a deplorable effect on the physical and moral 
development of the child. Perhaps the Congress did not sufficiently 
stress this aspect of the question, but in the course of conversations 
with the delegates of several countries we were assured that great 
attention was being given to this point. However it would be 
advisable to give this question a more thorough airing at future 
meetings. 


Although it was impossible, for lack of time, to deal with every 
detail of the tremendous problem of alcoholism, the Congress never- 
theless accomplished valuable work. Especially useful was the 
opportunity it provided for,.delegates to share their knowledge and 
experiences and to make personal contact with representatives of 
other countries. 


Dr. ZURUKZOGLU (Berne). 
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Scandinavian Child Welfare Congress 


At the invitation of the “ Norges Barnevaernsraad ”, about 
800 Scandinavian child welfare workers met at Oslo in August 
1948. All the participants belonged to official or private Scandinavian 
organisations founded to promote child welfare. Among those 
present from Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden were 
prominent social workers, government officials and well-known 
doctors, side by side with voluntary workers from small isolated 
villages, also nurses and teachers from all parts of Scandinavia. 

The King of Norway honoured the first meeting with his presence, 
while the Prime Minister bid the delegates welcome. A great 
reception was held in the old Akershus Castle, to which the whole 
congress marched, headed by a military band, followed by mounted 
police and many happy children. 

The members of the Congress reported on the outstanding 
events and experiences in their own countries; discussions were 
numerous and a happy balance was maintained between sessions and 
visits to many social institutions, children’s centres, etc. 

As this was the first meeting held since the war (the last taking 
place in Copenhagen in 1935), the programme was very full. 

The advisability of maintaining and developing relations with 
the I.U.C.W. was stressed on several occasions. The observer 
from the I.U.C.W. Secretariat noted with appreciation the feeling 
of responsibility towards other less fortunate countries, which is 
so common among Scandinavian social workers. 

It may be said that this Scandinavian Congress was international 
in the true sense of the word in its desire to keep a world-wide outlook 
on the problems under discussion. 





If you wish to learn more about the I.U.C.W., consult 
the Special Number of the International Child Welfare 
Review which contains the 


Report of the Secretary General, and the Report 
of the Member and Associated Organisations 
for 1946-1948 


also the Double Number (No. 4-5, 1948), which is devoted 
to the 


Proceedings of the General Council, 
Stockholm, 10-16 August, 1948. 























Maladjusted and Delinquent Children 


AUSTRALIA 
Trends in Juvenile Delinquency 


In New South Wales}, since the year 1942-43 (roughly the middle 
of the Second World War), delinquency among the boys appearing 
before the Metropolitan Children’s Court has been decreasing. Since 
the end of the war, the decline has continued, with the result that in 
1945 about 18 per cent fewer boys appeared before the Court than 
in the previous twelve months. The peak of delinquency among 
girls occurred in the year 1943-44, and the decrease since the war has 
been somewhat slower than in the case of the boys, but in 1945-46, 
16 per cent fewer girls appeared before the Metropolitan Children’s 
Court than in the previous year (1944-45). Compared with pre-war 
figures, delinquency among females is still high. 


Boys 


It is still apparent that, at least to the age of 18, the number of 
boys appearing before the Court increases for each early age group 
from eight years onwards. If we examine only those cases where the 
boy was charged with a major offence such as stealing, breaking and 
entering, taking and using cars, receiving, robbery, malicious damage, 
assault and sex offences, we find that the number of fifteen-year olds 
coming before the Court was greater than the number of sixteen- 
year olds, although by less than 5 per cent. 

The significant fact emerges that where offences against property 
were concerned, fifteen-year olds were the most prominent group. 
It is towards the prevention of delinquency among this group of boys, 
usually just leaving school and entering employment, that society 
needs to bend its efforts specially. 

In connection with the taking and using of cars, and also with 
sex offences, it is the sixteen and the seventeen-year olds who 
predominate. 

As far as minor offences such as those concerned with rail and 
tram-fare evasions, and with breaches of traffic regulations, the older 
lads make the greater contribution. Truancy, of course, increases 
with age, the fourteen-year olds supplying the greatest number of 
school truants. 

Of the boys appearing before the Metropolitan Children’s Court, 
slightly more than half were recidivists, i.e. had been before the Court 
previously on one or more occasions. The first offenders made their 
first appearance on an average two years older than the recidivists 


1 From the Report of the Minister of Public Instruction on the 
work of the Child Welfare Department for the year ended 30 
June 1946. 
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were when they made their first appearance in the Court. The 
recidivists originally had made their first appearance at the average 
of twelve years and the first offenders at the average of fourteen years. 
It is of some significance that over 80 per cent of the recidivists made 
their first appearance before their fifteenth birthday, again showing 
the importance of preventive efforts with the upper school age group 
(the pubertal and early adolescent group). 

Contrary to the belief that the greater majority of delinquents 
first come before the Court for truancy, it is notable that about the 
same proportion of first offenders and recidivists made their first 
appearance for truancy, slightly less than 20 per cent. On the other 
hand, while only 9 per cent of the first offenders appeared as 
uncontrollable, nearly 20 per cent of the recidivists had made their 
first Children’s Court appearance for that complaint. In both 
categories (first offenders and recidivists), slightly less than half 
made their first appearance at Court, because of some major offence 
(usually an offence involving stealing). The only apparently 
significant difference between the first offences of the first offenders 
and the recidivists is that more of the latter were complaints of 
uncontrollability. The recidivists were more uncontrollable earlier 
in their delinquent history than the first offenders. 

Girls 

Among the girls appearing before the Metropolitan Children’s 
Court, the seventeen-year olds supply most offenders, and in general 
the extent of delinquency is proportionate to age, with the one 
exception of the fourteen-year olds, who contributed more girls to 
the Court than the fifteen-year old group. The complaint which 
brings most girls to the Children’s Court is “ being neglected ” and 
it is apparent that more girls came before the Court last year just 
before they reached the school-leaving age than afterwards. 

Of the girls appearing before the Metropolitan Children’s Court, 
about one-third were recidivists. The girls, therefore, have a better 
record in this regard than the boys. Those girls making their first 
appearance did so at an age about a year older on the average than 
did those who had appeared before. The recidivists made their 
first appearance at an average age of 14 years; the first offenders at 
the average of 15 years. It is worth noting that 75 per cent of the 
recidivists had made their first appearance before their sixteenth 
birthday. In both aspects of extent of recidivism, and age of onset 
of delinquency, it is interesting to see how the girls lag behind the 
boys. Boys are in all respects, apparently, more susceptible to 
delinquency than girls. These sex differences in delinquency, of 
course, may be both biological and cultural in origin. 

While nearly 40 per cent of the first offenders among the girls 
made their Court appearance on a charge of neglect due to exposure 
to’? moral danger ”, only about 30 per cent of the recidivists had 
made their first appearance on that charge. On the other hand, 
while only about 25 per cent of the first offenders made their 
appearance for uncontrollability, some 25 per cent of the recidivists 
did so. Like the boys, more of the recidivist girls than of the first 
offenders were uncontrollable early in their delinquent history. 

Of the recidivists, over 80 per cent had made their reappearance 
within twelve months of their last Court appearance, and 30 per cent 
had done so withina month. The need for concentrated rehabilitative 
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effort at this stage of a girl’s career is indicated. As far as the Child 
Welfare Department is concerned this is not possible unless the Court 
gives it power to do so, by placing the girl on probation, or committing 
her to the care of the Department or some approved person. 
Supervision is not in order where a ¢ase is finalised through fining, 
or admonition, or general adjournment, or a suspended committal ; 
yet some 30 per cent of girl recidivists had had their cases so finalised 
on their last appearance before the Children’s Court. 


AUSTRIA 


Auxiliary Services of the Juvenile Courts in Vienna 


The Auxiliary Services were created in 1911 to assist judges 
dealing with guardianship cases and also those of Juvenile Courts. 
In the nature of things, these judges make the acquaintance of the 
minors during Court hearings or other judicial procedure, i.e. in 
abnormal circumstances. In cases of maintenance orders, guardian- 
ship or delinquency, one of the essential elements — apart from a 
report on the home environment — is a psychological analysis of the 
character of the parents and the children in question. 

When these services had to be reorganised in 1945, it was decided 
to incorporate them in the judicial administration. The keynote 
of the service is assistance to the judges, the children and the parents. 

In guardianship cases, when it is necessary to determine, for 
instance, which of the divorced parents shall have charge of the child, 
the Auxiliary Services base their work on a thorough examination. 
If there has been neglect or cruelty, the overriding consideration 
is the material wellbeing of the child ; in cases of neglected or faulty 
education, the child’s moral and intellectual development is the 
criterion. The Auxiliary Services exercise a dual role as guardian 
and adviser of the child. If the case is one of cruelty or neglect, a 
single intervention is all that is necessary, namely, a change of 
environment; but if the difficulty arises from faulty education, the 
parents of the child as well as his other relatives have to be examined 
in addition to the child himself. 

Working in close co-operation with the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau of Vienna, the employment exchanges and other social welfare 
organisations, the Auxiliary Services of Vienna endeavour to help 
children and young people in distress, for poverty is one of the major 
causes of juvenile delinquency. Not more than half the cases are due 
to character deficiencies ; the others are determined by environment, 
and if the young people can be taken in time and given sound guidance 
the chances are that they can be reclaimed and put back on the right 
path. As regards those who show more serious faults, all that can be 
done is prevent them from repeating the offences. 

Much is heard nowadays about juvenile delinquency, but the 
fundamental fact is often lost sight of that frequently these young 
delinquents have not got enough to live on. So long as an unmarried 
mother has no other resources to feed her child than the work she 
can do at home, and that the legitimate offspring of separated parents 
are no better off, and so long as the State does not regard it as a duty 
to guarantee a minimum standard of living to every child, it is 
society which must be held responsible for juvenile delinquency. 

Furthermore, so long as parents and employers induce young 
people to break the regulations, because minors get off with a lighter 
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punishment than adults, the child must not be condemned. It is 
the duty of society to restore the faith of the younger generation 
in decent living and in human kindness and to rekindle in them the 
feeling of responsibility. 

Sometimes, of course, the child or young person manages to 
maintain his inner integrity in the midst of a dubious environment 
and to make a stand against it. But the majority are too weak-willed 
to offer much resistance. They are swept down the fatal path and 
are unable to extricate themselves without assistance. These are 
the children to whom the Auxiliary Services must lend a helping 
hand. 


To provide regular protection for this category of youngsters 
by a system of probation and educational measures and to prevent 
recidivism is the constructive task which to-day is being realised by 
these services. 


Many private persons are devoting their evenings and Sundays 
to our protégés, while the Auxiliary Services themselves are endea- 
vouring to be for these young people the solid support which is 
lacking in their own homes. 


Owing to the circumstance that the offices of the Auxiliary 
Services of Vienna are located in the same building as the Juvenile 
Court, their personnel are able to be with the young delinquents during 
those painful hours when they have to appear before the tribunal. 
The juvenile turns to them with confidence, for after the moral shock 
which they have experienced they feel the need to unburden them- 
selves. It is in the interviews which immediately follow the appear- 
ance before the Court that their influence on the juvenile is most 
potent. The young people often have the feeling that they ought to 
be different somehow, but without knowing what to do about it. 
Then is the time for friendly advice and guidance to do their work, 
for often appearance before the Court results in a certain estrangement 
between parents and child. The children of separated or divorced 
parents and those who have no proper home very often do not know 
where to turn at such a time. It is particularly distressing to see 
such a child who finds himself, perhaps for the first time in years, 

again in the presence of his father. Very often the father does not 
appear at all. He may have been killed in the war, or reported miss- 
ing, or perhaps is still a prisoner of war abroad. The child is 
represented by a lawyer and feels completely isolated. “ There 
were so many strangers around — I only saw the lawyer wet before 
the trial. The welfare officer is the only person I know ! 


For the minor that is completely lacking in a moral sense, or 
has no father, mother or guardian, or who is so difficult that nothing 
can be done with him, the Auxiliary Services have appointed a 
special woman guardian. Yet even such cases are not hopeless. 
Many of them apply of their own free will to the Auxiliary Services 
for help, knowing that they will meet with sympathy and under- 
standing in their ‘guardian, and in fact those who refuse the services 
of this institution because they repudiate advice and refuse to be 
helped are a very small minority. In these cases the Auxiliary 
Services arrange for the appropriate psychotherapeutic treatment. 

The percentage of recidivism among young people and those who 
do not yield to treatment is very low. Most of them are mental 
defectives or suffering from character deficiencies. 
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The chief counts of indictment, apart from thefts, are fraud, 
robbery with violence, sexual offences and murder. 

Penalties may range from a reprimand to dismissal on condition 
of good behaviour ; and from a conditional sentence with retroactive 
effect in the case of recidivism to conviction with an immediate prison 
sentence of one to ten years. The aim of the judges is to re-educate 
and the punishment is regarded merely as a means of correction. 

The aim of places of detention is to reform the young people by 
health-promoting work, education and character building. A prison 
sentence of several years, even 10 years, would be useless without 
the supervision of trained educators. 

Girls represent only about one-fifth 01 all the cases of delinquency. 
The girls’ reformatory at Hirtenberg is unfortunately still occupied 
by the Allied authorities, and so far a suitable substitute has not been 
found. Consequently, the erring girls are continually getting into 
trouble again and have to be sent to the remand home in Vienna 
itself. This prison has no garden, and through its barred windows 
very little sunlight penetrates ; it is therefore unsuitable for a pro- 
longed detention. 

In this article we have tried to give an idea of the essential 
function of the Auxiliary Services in their task of assisting the 
Vienna Courts. Only about one-third of the cases which come before 
the Vienna Juvenile Courts are already known to other social welfare 
agencies, such as the Child Welfare Offices and the like. Efforts 
are made to effect the necessary coordination with all the relevant 
bodies which may already have had to deal with these minors. The 
establishment of a master file for all Austrian towns enables informa- 
tion to be given with a minimum of delay. It is of great importance 
to bring about the closest collaboration of all the agencies dealing with 
juveniles, so as to pave the way for a happier future for these young- 
sters who have gone through severe ordeals. 


(From a report received from the “ Wiener Jugeridgerichishilfe’”? ) 
FRANCE 
Juvenile Court Judges 


On 17 November last, there was set up in Paris a French Associa- 
lion of Juvenile Court Judges, the Chairman of which is M. Chadefaux 
and the General Secretary M. Chazal. 

The purpose of the new association, which has our most cordial 
wishes for its future success, is to study all the practical, technical 
and scientific problems connected with the running of juvenile courts 
and the protection of young delinquents and children in moral 
danger. It will also concern itself with questions affecting the 
institution of judges of juvenile courts, and will ensure their represen- 
tation with other bodies and at international congresses. 


GERMANY 
** Save Europe Now ” 
This British relief organisation arranged an international con- 


ference on “ The Problems of Wayward, Vagrant and Endangered 
Children and Youth in Germany ”, which took place at Fredeburg, in 
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the British Zone, from 15 to 19 September, 1948, and was attended by 
over 100 delegates, of whom more than half were German and most 
of the others British personnel of the Control Commission, or members 
of British relief teams working in Germany; but there were also 
French and American representatives as well as a few guests from 
abroad, including an I.U.C.W. representative. 


It should be noted that this was the first opportunity since the 
war for German welfare workers of the French Zone to attend such 
a conference, though meetings between Germans from the American 
and British Zones are fairly frequent. Consequently, it was much 
appreciated by the German representatives, as was also the participa- 
tion of two French youth welfare workers. There was nobody from 
Berlin or the Russian Zone. 

All those taking part in the conference met, ate and slept in a 
well-equipped Rural Folk High School, and it was perhaps due to this 
factor that the ice was very soon broken. At first, however, some of 
the foreign guests were rather in the dark as to what was expected 
of them. They were not all well acquainted with the German 
background, whereas the first German speakers took such knowledge 
for granted. However, after the Conference had listened to a 


remarkable report by Frau Dr. Albers — a summary of which we 
publish on page 281 — and had divided into three working groups, 


the situation improved, and some very stimulating discussions 
took place. These discussions and the lively exchange of ideas will 
probably prove more valuable in the long run than the many 
resolutions adopted. 

A sharp distinction was drawn between the under-fourteens and 
the over-fourteens. It can be said that the school age group is now 
well in hand again, and does not show a higher proportion of 
delinquent or difficult children than a similar group elsewhere. The 
older children, and especially the youngsters in the 17 to 25 age group, 
are those which cause the most worry, although the currency reform, 
by bringing more goods into the shops, has diminished the incentive 
to black marketeering and similar operations, and by: reinvesting 
money with a purchasing power makes it worth while to work for one’s 
living again. 

But whether discussing the better education of children of pre- 
school or school age, or the rehabilitation of youngsters, the problem 
of the education of the educators (parents and teachers) cropped up 
again and again. Great value was also attached to the international 
exchange of youth welfare workers and other qualified people for study 
purposes and international training courses. 














Maternity and Infant Welfare 


FINLAND 
Recent Activities of the Mannerheim League 


Nearing completion is one of the most ambitious ventures of the 
Mannerheim League the building of the new “ Children’s Castle ”’. 
The old Children’s Castle carried on its work for 26 years in cramped 
quarters, but in spite of all the handicaps thousands of children 
have been cared for and returned to life and health. 

The second essential aim of this institution has been, from the 
outset, the training of children’s nurses for institutional homes, 
private families, and for posts of nurses’ assistants in children’s 
hospitals and similar duties. This special training of children’s nurses 
has long been one of the features in Finnish child welfare work. 

An imposing building of 34,000 cubic metres, the new Children’s 
Castle stands in the immediate vicinity of the recently opened State 
Hospital for Children. It can accommodate 150 children, and has 
special facilities for the care of premature babies. Until branches 
of the Children’s Castle can be set up in other cities, children will be 
sent from all over Finland to this Central institution. In Kuopio, a 
similar establishment is already under way and will be ready by the 
end of 1949. Candidates for the Children’s Castle are accepted on 
both medical and social grounds; the age limits are, as a rule, 0 to 
7 years. 

As regards training facilities, the Helsinki Children’s Castle 
can take 150 students at a time. It can therefore not only provide 
training for children’s nurses, but also additional training in child 
welfare and care for general nurses, public health nurses and midwives. 

Finland has in the past hada history of high infant mortality. 
In 1900, 13.9 per cent of children born alive died in their first year. 
In 1920, the figure had dropped to 11.4 per cent. By 1935, it had 
gone down to 7.2 per cent, rose to 8.8 per cent in 1940, but in 1945, it 
had again fallen to only 6.3 per cent. This satisfactory result is due 
to a number of causes ; one of them is certainly the spread of pre-natal 
care and advice and infant welfare, a testimony to the efforts of all 
those who have worked in this cause in State and municipal bodies 
and in private organisations. The higher figure of infant mortality 
in 1940 is worth noticing, reflecting as it does the abnormal conditions 
of the war period. 





FRANCE 
Maternity and Infant Welfare in an Industrial Area! 


The problem of maternity and infant welfare in the Département 
du Nord presents in a high degree all the characteristics associated 
with an industrial area. 


1 From a report presented to the Journées médicales de l’enfance, 
Paris, in April 1948, by Dr. LE BoURDELLEs, Divisional Medical 
Officer, and Dr. Satmon, Chief Medical Officer. 
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It is often rendered acute by the local conditions. On. the 
one hand, there is the dense population of different origins and, on the 
other, pockets of non-assimilated groups, for instance, the Poles, 
who have virtually set up their own villages in certain areas and 
have preserved their own manners, customs and language. 

The housing problem has rarely been satisfactorily solved and the 
result is a deplorable overcrowding. 

Finally, the towns have encroached on the surrounding country- 
side without any regard to town planning. Consequently, there are 
enormous areas devoid of open spaces or trees. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that the Départcment du Nord with its 
1,917,462 inhabitants is not a Département but an urban agglomera- 
tion covering an immense surface. 

There are however two exceptions : the agrarian sectors of 
Flanders and Avesnois. Between these two sectors the population 
has crowded into four agglomerations, divided into numerous 
municipalities : 

— Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing and their suburbs, comprising 
600,000 inhabitants, in which the textile industry predominates ; 

— The coal basin round Douai and Valenciennes; : 

— The metallurgical basin of the Sambre, of which Maubeuge 
is the centre; and 

— The coastal region of Dunkirk, with its marine and industrial 
activities. 

The population is predominantly working-class 
400,000 are factory workers and 45,000 miners. 

in this overcrowded Département (332 inhabitants to the square 
kilometre) living conditions are often very prejudicial to the health 
of mothers and infants. It has always suffered from a housing short- 
age and deficient hygiene. The milk supply in the cities of the Nord 
has always been a difficult problem and this Département has been 
obliged to get its milk from outside. Finally, many of the women 
work in the factories, especially in the textile industries. 

These conditions have been aggravated by the war. Already 
during the 1914-1918 war, the people of the Nord went through 
great hardships and again in the 1939-1945 period they suffered 
undernourishment. Consequently, in 1945, when stock was taken 
after the liberation, there were disquieting features as revealed, i 
particular, by the investigation made at the time by M. Le Porez, 
Deputy Medical Adviser for Pediatrics. 

At the beginning of the century infant mortality was nearly 
20 %; it was very high during the 1914-1918 War, then diminished 
slowly until 1938, when it was practically the same as the average rate 
for France. In 1940- 1941 it rose again as a result of the war and 
evacuation, then decreased, but in 1944-1945 rose to more than 10 %. 
This was a direct consequence of the lack of milk and the evacuation 
of the population, Although the rate fell once more in 1946-1947, 
infant mortality is still higher here than anywhere else in France. 

This situation called for a reinforcement of the maternity and 
infant welfare services — the creation of more pre- and post-natal 
clinics, residential and day nurseries, lying-in hospitals, milk kitchens, 
etc. Thanks to public and voluntary efforts, a great many new 
institutions of this nature have been set up. The Health Bureau 
of the Département endeavoured to co-ordinate these efforts. The 
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Social Welfare Service was entrusted with the home supervision 
of children from 0 to 6 years with excellent results. 

Furthermore, considerable improvements have been effected in 
the organisation and management of the infant welfare centres in the 
Département, which now number 314, a record for France in propor- 
tion to its population. A model seroprophylatic centre has been 
set up to supply the serum needs of the area and bring children’s 
epidemics effectively under control. 

Mention should also be made of the reorganisation of the 
residential nursery for State wards who will later be placed in foster 
homes. In this institution strict quarantine of the children on arrival 
has resulted in the lowering of infant mortality from 24.8 % in 1945 
to 13.9 % in 1947. 

As a consequence of the complete reorganisation of the Preven- 
torium of the Département at Monceau-St-Waast, the number of 
deaths has dropped from 20 in 1945 and 27 in 1946 to 4 in 1947, for 
an average infant population of 150. 

Efforts have also been made to improve the milk; for the 
moment supervision is limited to pasteurising plants and hygienic 
pottling. The breast-feeding allowances have also had a beneficial 
influence. 

The effect of all these measures has been a marked diminution 
of infant mortality, as can be seen from the table below : 


1945 1947 
% % 
Canton: Of. Geavennes. oss. Kaa 18.10 8.25 
ae tee REAR IE-ON-SOR-. coe ear 16.75 11.43 
Bb DEERE PARE oe seo 11.80 9.22 
City of PYOUPRAD Ry ce ere oe ae 28.20 16.66 
At Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing the corresponding figures are : 
MSDN G eee tap ened ieee ob ot a a ee penne 8.83 6.92 
PROUD GIN oo en Wis ere a an age een 9.74 8.44 
WQURC OEE © ssa 5) aries Sok ercaeernens es 9.78 5.64 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Annual Conference on Maternity and Child Welfare 


Meeting on 23 to 25 June, 1948, on the eve of the coming into 
force of two important Acts affecting children, i.e. the National 
Health Service Act and the Children Act, the general theme of the 
Conference was most appropriately The State and Family Life. 

Mr. S. F. WiLkinson, of the Ministry of Health, describing the 
effect of the National Health Service Act on young children, said that 
the first, and perhaps most far-reaching, change was that from 
5 July every expectant and nursing mother and every child will be 
able to have, free of charge, the services of a family doctor. And 
behind the family doctor would be all the resources of a comprehensive 
hospital and specialist service. Of course, those improvements were 
not going to be realised over-night, as on 5 July there would be no 
more doctors or consultants, hospital beds or nurses, midwives or 
health visitors than there were on the 4th July. But, by and large, 
the 5th July would see the beginnings of an integrated and com- 
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prehensive service. It would mpevinably. take time to build to 
completion. 

The second important change was that the powers under which 
the 360 welfare authorities in England and Wales have built up the 
maternity and child welfare services would become the duty — it was 
no longer a question of mere powers, but a statutory obligation — of 
the 145 county borough councils. The object of this concentration 
of responsibility on the major local authorities is, of course, to ensure 
that the burden rests on authorities big enough and rich enough to be 
able to provide services and staff of the high standards required. 

The third change is that, for the first time in connection with 
maternity and child welfare, the importance of dental care for mothers 
and children has been stressed in an Act of Parliament, It will 
henceforth be the duty of every county and county borough council 
to make arrangements for the dental examination and treatment 
of expectant and nursing mothers and young children. In another 
part of the Act provision is made for a general dental service for the 
whole population, but as there are not enough dentists to give all the 
treatment needed by, all the inhabitants éf the country — if all of 
them plucked up sufficient courage to go and get it — ‘mothers and 
young children must be given preference and priority of treatment. 

The purpose of the Children Act is to organise and supervise more 
effectively the care of children who, for any reason, have to be brought 
up out of their normal family setting, whether in institutions or in 
foster families. Much responsibility rests with the Children’s Officer. 
Whenever possible, preference will be given to boarding-out over 
institutions. That’ means careful selection and supervision of the 
foster homes. 


‘Books received 


Replanning London Schools. Publication of the London County 
Council, 1947, 64 pp. 


Teaching as a Career by Benjamin W. FRAzErR. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1947, 40 pp. 


The Technological Basis for National Development and its Implications 
for International Cooperation by Mary L. FLEpDpDERUS and 
Mary VAN KLEECK. Publication ‘of the International Industrial 
Institute, New York, 1948, 45 pp. 


Education in Haiti. Bulletin 1948, No. 1, Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, 90 pp. 
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Voluntary Social Services since 1918 by Henry A. MEss in collaboration 
with many others. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co, 
Ltd., London, 1947, 255 pp. 


” 


The expression “ social service ” is taken in this book in a very 
wide sense, as some of its chapters are directed to subjects such as 
community centres and adult education. Others describe the role 
of the national and the various local councils of social service. 
Particularly interesting are the chapters devoted to the main trends 
of social service in the past 30 years, trends which are partly reflected 
in the finances of a number of institutions where an increasingly 
large percentage of their income is in receipts for services rendered. 
Contrary to what is generally believed, higher taxation on the one 
hand and the development of public social services on the other hand 
have not an appreciable effect on the income of voluntary institutions 
which, the authors firmly believe, still have their role to play in 
Great Britain. 


Report on the Employment and Training of Social Workers by Hileen 
L. YOUNGHUSBAND. T. and A. Constable Ltd., Edinburgh, 
1947, 160 pp. 


The purpose of this report, prepared in 1946 for the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees, was to survey the facilities available 
for the training of social workers and, if necessary, to make suggestions 
for adapting the existing training to new demands. 

The report contains, both in the text and its detailed annexes, 
valuable information about the occupations in which social workers 
are employed in Great Britain, about their salaries and about the 
training schemes for such work. Whereas in other countries, e.g. 
in the U.S.A., Canada, France, Germany and Holland, social 
workers are trained in special schools of social work, in Great Britain 
this training has, so far, been provided by University Social Science 
courses and by additional professional training courses. The author 
suggests that the standard of training should now be raised by 
creating a special Carnegie School for Social Work as a separate 
school, though attached to a University. This is the most interesting 
and most far-reaching of her recommendations. 
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Books by Susan Isaacs, C.B.E., D.Sc., M.A. : 


Troubles of Children and Parents, Methuen and Co. Ltd., London, 
1948, 236 pp. 


Childhood and After, Some Essays and Clinical Studies, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 1948, 245 pp. 


“JT often think that those who have to teach children would 
learn a great deal from animal trainers ”, says the author, discussing 
the system of smacking children. It may secure the obedience 
desired, but it is like riding a horse on a hard bit from the start and 
making it insensitive forever after, except to the spur and the whip. 
It merely coarsens the child’s responses and makes him insensitive 
to other more delicate modes of control ”. 

From her pages in The Nursery World the author has culled a 
selection of typical problems, giving the parent’s or nurse’s actual 
letters and her replies. The result is an extraordinarily vivid 
presentation, which will certainly be of wide interest. It may com- 
fort many parents to find that the difficulty they may be experiencing 
with their own child is not an isolated case but occurs frequently. 
In many of the replies the treatment recommended is so simple 
that one may lose sight of the fact that it is based on deep psycho- 
logical knowledge of the child mind. Incidentally, not a few grown- 
ups may discover to their grim amusement how woefully different 
was the treatment administered in their own case. 

In the second book, a collection of papers published between 
1925 and 1945, Dr. Isaacs gives the scientific key to the problems 
which are discussed with such deceptive ease in The Nursery World. 
At a deep psychological level one discovers that rebellious, destructive 
behaviour, regression to backward states, cruelty, stealing, etc. 
are defence attitudes in the child, who from the moment he is born 
is called upon to master the difficult art of living in a strange world. 
From the earliest age he experiences intense feelings of love, hate, 
desire, jealousy, anxiety, guilt and suffering. Grown-ups should 
not be misled by the fact that children cannot as a rule explain 
in words what is going on in their minds. Various forms of behaviour 
or attitudes of mind may be the outcome of trying to control 
or master painful or frightening feelings. The first rule is therefore 
to try to appreciate the intensity and reality of the child’s feelings. 
The need for love and a feeling of security are the two constants in 
the child’s life, and if for any reason these are not forthcoming in 
the right degree and the necessary adjustments are not satisfactorily 
made, the unresolved conflicts will be carried over into youth and 
adulthood with disastrous effects.—A book of profound insight and 
sympathy, and one that will interest ali concerned with the psycholo- 
gical problems of little children. 


Everyday Problems of the School Child, by Agatha H. Bowery, Ph.D. 
E. and S. Livingstone Ltd., Edinburgh, 1948, 142 pp. 


Starting with an analysis of the motives which have influenced 
teachers to adopt their calling, the author strikes the keynote of this 
book, into whose brief pages is packed a wealth of observation and 
good counsel. From nursery to secondary school, the child’s develop- 
ment depends a great deal on the qualities of the teacher, only a part 
of which have to do with strictly academic functions. Behaviour 
problems of the child at different stages, aggressiveness, back- 
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wardness, lying, pilfering and sex are examined with the authority 
that derives from Dr. Bowley’s day-to-day experience of the work 
of a School Psychological Service. A chapter on the teacher-parent 
relationship adds a useful finish to this highly practical book. 


The Problems of Family Life — An Environmental Study, by Agatha H. 
Bow Ley. E. and 8. Livingstone Ltd., Edinburgh, 1948, 123 pp. 


Out of her wide experience Miss Bowley quotes many examples 
of successful and unsuccessful management of the child in the home 
and of the varied difficulties that may arise. 


Problem Families by C. FRASER BrockinGton. A British Social 
Hygiene Council Publication, 9 pp. 


” 


Discusses the question of “ problem families ”, i.e. those which 
through their substandard of living and loose morals seem unfit 
to rear their children, but where there is a strong family feeling 
which should be preserved and built on. Some sort of protection 
combined with practical assistance and training by example might 
help. 


The Neglected Child and his Family by Geoffrey CUMBERLEDGE. 
Oxford University Press, London, New-York, Toronto, 1948, 135 pp. 


In the first part, a number of cases of neglect from different 
sources are described and analysed. Cruelty is comparatively rare 
and most cases of neglect seem to be due to the inability of the 
mother because of low intelligence, ignorance of housekeeping or 
child care, to look after her children in the difficult circumstances 
created by a large family, poor housing, low income, bad health, 
desertion or a combination of those causes. 

The booklet discusses various experiments made in England 
and in other countries to raise the standard of such families and 
makes suggestions with regard to alterations in the law and in social 
services. 


The Likes of Us, by G. V. Hotmes. London, Frederick Muller Ltd., 
1948, 192 pp. 


Reminiscences of an ex-Barnardo child of her life in the Children’s 
Village. On the whole, the memories recalled are happy ones. 
Particularly striking is the strong loyalty feeling towards the 
“cottage ” and its mother. However, one would like to know 
more of the child’s first experiences in the outside world after being 
brought up in such a completely self-contained community. 


Democracy in School Life by Geoffrey CUMBERLEDGE. Oxford 
University Press, London. 1947, 142 pp. 


After visiting a number of schools, the author tries to define 
democracy in school life. It is by no means equal to anarchy 
or overruling of the head and of the staff by the pupils, but rather 
a recognition of everyone’s contribution to the life and work of the 
school and proper machinery to secure it. This booklet will give 
a better understanding of some of the values of the British way of 
education. 
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The Education of Girls by John Newson. Faber and Faber Ltd., 
London, 1948, 160 pp. 


The Education Act of 1944 marks the beginning rather than 
the end of an era of far-reaching reforms in the English school 
system, and educationalists both in England and in other countries 
will turn with interest to any new publication offering information 
on “what happens now” and making “ suggestions for a new 
approach ”. The book is mainly concerned with the education of 
girls in full-time schools. 

The author advocates drastic cuts in the subjects of the curricula ; 
there are only 4 subjects which he considers essential for the education 
of girls, namely: 1) knowledge of the mother tongue; 2) physical 
education; 3) basic facts about the historic, geographic and other 
forces which have shaped the society in which they live; 4) the 
development of a skill to create order out of chaos, to be an artist . 
in wood or sound or textiles. 

Samuel Johnson’s dictum: “ A man is better pleased when he 
has a good dinner upon his table than when his wife talks Greek ”, 
quoted three times in this book, is adopted as the signpost on the 
way to the most suitable education for girls, i.e. a training to be good 
housekeepers for their husbands. This, then, is the quintessence 
of this “ new approach ” 


Out of School — The second Report of the Central Advisory Council 
for Education (England). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1948, 39 pp. 

What are the-needs of children for recreation and action outside 
school hours ? How can they best be met ? These two questions 
are discussed, recommendations made and a few good practical 
examples given. 


Youth Services, by A. E. MorGan. Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, 1948, 40 pp. 


Describes briefly the types of education now available to the 
14-17 age group in England and the various organisations and clubs 
which serve their needs. This booklet will prove useful for the 
ordinary citizen or the foreigner in giving main outlines. 


Report of the Ministry of Health for the Year ended 31st March 1947. 

London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1948, 204 pp. 

For the first time the report of the Ministry of Health and that 
of the Chief Medical Officer appear as one volume, which has the 
advantage of giving a more complete picture of the prevailing 
conditions. Figures quoted mostly show great improvements over 
those of the previous year. 


Report of the Proceedings of a Conference on Mental Health, held 
in London, 15-16 January 1948. Publication of the National 
Association for Mental Health, London, 1948, 100 pp. 

One of the sessions of the Conference was devoted to talks and 
discussions on the handling of difficult children in schools and on the 
selection and training of staff for difficult children. 





